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DISCUSSIONS. 

MR. HERBERT SPENCER ON INDUSTRIAL INSTITUTIONS.* 

The Editors of this Journal have already expressed the feeling 
with which philosophical students, of whatever school, must ap- 
proach the volume which contains the conclusion and consumma- 
tion of the immense task Mr. Spencer set before himself six- 
and-thirty years ago, — the coping-stone of his philosophical labors 
and the fulfilment of the purpose of his life. It may be that Mr. 
Spencer is himself the last of the great system-builders: it may 
even be said that the philosophy of evolution itself discounte- 
nances the construction of systems, and that the real value of the 
Synthetic Philosophy lies not so much in its direct applicability to 
the detail of experience as in its power of giving a stimulus and 
inspiration to the several sciences. On the other hand, if a phi- 
losopher has found a comprehensive formula which he considers 
adequate to the explanation of any form of life or existence, he 
must endeavor to realize and verify its sufficiency by reviewing 
the variety of experience in the light of such a general principle. 
That in so doing a philosopher should make mistakes of detail 
does not invalidate the worth or adequacy of his formula. Hegel's 
philosophy of history and philosophy of nature are not by them- 
selves sufficient to discredit the Hegelian philosophy. All we can 
demand is that the example of the method should not constitute 
a prima" facie case against the principle ; and, further, that the 
interpretation attempted of different sets of facts should not be 
such as to obscure their specific character or distort their pecu- 
liar significance. The highly generalized formula of the cosmic 
process, if it is nothing more than a /xdzacov eldo<; t must be ap- 
plied to different subject-matters in the modified and appropriate 
form that is in each case demanded. The attempt to explain 
everything in the light of a comprehensive formula is at once a 
merit and a temptation ; it is a method particularly liable to the 
defects of its qualities. Mr. Spencer is nothing if not synoptic, 
and the tendency to "think things together" may easily get in ad- 

* " The Principles of Sociology." By Herbert Spencer. Vol. III. (Part 
VI., Ecclesiastical Institutions ; Part VII., Professional Institutions; Part VIII., 
Industrial Institutions.) London : Williams & Norgate. 
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vance of the equally imperative requirement to think things out. 
The idea of the unity and continuity of existence is and should be a 
regulative idea of science ; but it may be purchased too cheaply, as 
it certainly may be applied too hastily. The spirit of analysis 
asserts itself against premature unification ; as Aristotle puts it, 
there is always the temptation to "unify too much," so that unity 
comes to represent vagueness of analogy rather than identity in dif- 
ference. The ideas of "organism" and "natural selection" are 
at all times suggestive : they have been applied to ethics with the 
best, but also with the worst, results. Properly applied, that is, 
with the modification required by the nature of the facts, they have 
broadened the study of morals and of society, and they have thrown 
light upon the explanation of ethical, social, and economic insti- 
tutions. But the transference of such ideas from biology to sociol- 
ogy may mean an arrest rather than an advance of thought, and may 
result in mere vagueness or confusion, or even falsification. The 
"organic" view of society is valuable negatively and positively; 
chiefly, perhaps, negatively, as fatal to certain mechanical ideas of 
the relation between the state and the individual and corresponding 
political fallacies. But the conception has been used not only in 
away to obscure the difference between a moral and a physiological 
organism, but to falsify the nature of society itself; and this attempt 
to conjure with "organism" and "natural selection" has been car- 
ried so far that philosophers have been tempted to deny that these 
conceptions have any value at all, and to cry, "Back to the pre- 
Spencerian moralists." The truth seems to lie somewhere between. 
The real value of the application of such categories to moral ideas 
lies in the fact that they not only broaden but deepen the conception 
of morality itself. "Selection" works in the sphere of the moral 
and social life ; but the instructive thing is the way in which the 
application of such an idea makes us realize the distinction, even 
more than the similarity, between "moral" and "natural" facts. 
That a social or moral fact has a physiological basis, and that this 
basis cannot be neglected, goes without saying ; but this does not 
make such a fact a physiological fact, pure and simple. We want to 
know what further attribute it is which makes a fact moral or social. 
Society is an "organism;" but the social organism exists in the 
feeling, idea, or will of the individuals composing the community. 
Social progress is by "selection;" but the conscious, deliberate 
selection pursued by a progressive society is related to "natural se- 
lection" at least as much by way of contrast as of likeness. And 
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so with phrases like "survival of the fittest :" the fittest in a moral 
order is more like the antithesis than the counterpart of the fittest 
in the physical order. And the danger of the transference of vague, 
uncritical, and unanalyzed conceptions to spheres in which their 
precise application has not been thought out, is that they at once 
become party catch-words or unmeaning symbols. There is a seri- 
ous danger in an over-issue of this kind of inconvertible cur- 
rency, and it easily becomes depreciated. Perhaps the nearest 
duty of criticism is to show not so much how these ideas apply to 
ethics and society, but how they do not. For it must be acknowl- 
edged that the tendency of Mr. Spencer's method (whether in his 
own hands or in those of his disciples), however suggestive and 
stimulating, has been detrimental to the positive method, — the 
method of analysis by appropriate conceptions. It would seem as 
if, as was said of Hegel's dialectic, the Synthetic Philosophy had 
to be done over again and from the beginning. Whatever may be 
said in disparagement of pre-evolutionary moralists or politico-phi- 
losophers, we sometimes feel that we have to return to them, if only 
to realize what a moral or political fact is, or if only to be re- 
minded of the "phenomena" that have to be explained. Compare 
the opening of Mr. Spencer's "Data of Ethics" with the "Repub- 
lic" of Plato or the "Ethics" of Aristotle, or with any great Eng- 
lish moral or political treatise selected at random. The " biologi- 
cal" moralists seem to start at such an immense distance off human 
life, as we know it, that we find it difficult to realize their starting- 
point or the data they are analyzing. 

Mr. Spencer's method has a deceptive facility, just because it 
lends itself to an inherent tendency of the human mind to find the 
explanation of something difficult in the terms of something else 
which is easier and more familiar. To a certain extent this is 
characteristic not only of all thinking, but of profound thinking. 
The power to see analogies through and in differences is an ac- 
cepted evidence of philosophical power, as it is the acknowledged 
sign of the poet and the man of science. In a sense, moreover, all 
argument is more or less analogical, so far as it discovers points of 
identity between partially different things ; but the specific value 
of analogical argument is of the lowest kind, just because it may 
vary from the most convincing proof to the most insignificant re- 
semblance. Its whole value depends, first, on the amount and 
kind of identity ; secondly, on the degree to which the person who 
uses it is clear as to its nature. In the form of an illustration of one 
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thing by another, it arises out of the necessity of human thinking. 
In one way or other the human mind always helps itself to under- 
stand the world and itself by some kind of illustration, by seeing a 
thing in something else which happens to be more familiar. Just 
as the Greeks tried to realize moral ideas through art or geometry, 
the Jews through parables from nature, so the modern mind has re- 
course to the animal and vegetable world. So far as this tendency 
represents an attempt to realize the underlying unity and continuity 
of life, it is a gain in horizon, and is a safeguard against stiffness 
and narrowness of conception. But what it gains in wholeness of 
view, it tends to lose in analysis and discrimination. The ten- 
dency, therefore, legitimate and even indispensable as it is up to a 
certain point, is beset with great dangers, more particularly the 
danger of forgetting that the identity fo'und, and rightly found, is 
an identity in difference. One of two results follow: either the 
symbol sinks into a mere symbol and becomes ultimately unmean- 
ing, or the symbol gets substituted for that which it symbolizes. 
The conception of society as an organism is an illustration of both 
kinds of result. It follows that the synthetic method must be safe- 
guarded by the analytical instinct, else it becomes an incitement to 
mental indolence or mental confusion, and may issue in results 
which are either too vague to be significant, or so abstract as to be 
positively false and misleading. 

To apply these general observations to the volume before us, I 
will content myself by passing in review the last book ("Industrial 
Institutions"), partly because it is the only part which is new, partly 
because of the intrinsic interest of the subject, partly on account of 
the light it throws upon the claims somewhat confidently advanced 
in recent times on behalf of general sociology. It seems to me a 
striking illustration of the strength and the weakness, more partic- 
ularly the weakness, of Mr. Spencer's method. The peculiar falla- 
cies to which the method is liable are here more conspicuous and 
recognizable than elsewhere, and to this we must add (after Mr. 
Spencer) not only the philosophical but the personal bias, not only 
"intellectual" but "emotional" difficulties. Mr. Spencer is a 
"philosophical radical" almost before he is an evolutionist, and 
much of what Mr. Spencer writes about the church, trades-union- 
ists, political and social tendencies, seems much more character- 
istic of Mr. Spencer than of Mr. Spencer's philosophy. Moreover, 
Mr. Spencer is writing about a subject-matter which is not only 
itself being continually modified and developed, but in regard to 
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which special research and analysis has been peculiarly active and 
progressive. Mr. Spencer does not seem to have availed himself 
either of fresh facts or fresh information : it is true that he has 
read some recent books, but more to confirm than to correct pre- 
conceived ideas. For instance, he takes from Mr. and Mrs. Webb's 
"Trade-Unionism," or Mrs. Webb's "Co-operative Movement," 
the few "cuttings" that seem to suit his ideas, while he contents 
himself with regarding Bellamy's "Looking Backwards" as a 
sufficient guide to socialism. 

The method as applied by Mr. Spencer to "Industrial Institu- 
tions" has all the defects of its qualities. There is the tendency 
(familiar to students of Mr. Spencer) to generalize from a single, and 
not too carefully analyzed, instance ; there is the tendency to strain 
analogies and discover "parallels;" there is the tendency to gen- 
eralize away the distinctive characters of specific phenomena ; there 
is the tendency to substitute for "the subtlety of nature" fixed and 
set categories, resulting in unreal antitheses or alternatives ; and, 
quite generally, there is the tendency to press abstractions and 
ignore distinctions, to think things "together" rather than to 
think them "out," and to think them together under highly gen- 
eralized and abstract conceptions, or conceptions which are used 
without due regard to the conditions and limitations which make 
them appropriate. 

I take at hazard some illustrations of results. Mr. Spencer con- 
nects the recent growth and spread of socialistic theories in Eng- 
land with the recrudescence of "militancy," and the reasoning 
by which he arrives at this familiar but curious "parallelism" is 
something of this kind. Socialism and militancy are "parallel" 
types of coerciveness and regimentation : as sufficient proof, if it 
were wanted, the coincidence of extreme militarism and extreme 
socialism is conspicuous in Germany. Having thus added a color 
of historical probability to an abstract generalization, Mr. Spencer 
boldly proceeds to verify it by an appeal to modern France and 
England. It is to be noted that Mr. Spencer does not seek an 
illustration from the Australasian colonies, — certainly not a very 
favorable illustration of the parallelism asserted. The whole posi- 
tion turns upon the conventional and, I may add, perfectly arbitrary 
representation of modern socialism as a system of quasi-military 
" regimentation." This is more false than true of German, as it is 
demonstrably untrue of English, socialism. There is certainly a 
connection between the revival of militancy and the spread of 
Vol. VIII.— No. 2 16 
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socialism. Socialism is quite generally a more and more conscious 
revolt against the monetary influence that expresses itself in militant 
finance, as in other phenomena of "commercial morality;" but 
that socialism and militarism should be represented as "parallel" 
forms of " the law of rhythm," or of backward oscillation, can only 
be counted to the perversities of a priori reasoning. This is an 
extreme instance of the extent to which Mr. Spencer's analogical 
method may miss the facts : the idea that the movement towards 
socialism may be a recoil from individualism could find no room in 
Mr. Spencer's philosophy. 

Mr. Spencer devotes a chapter to " competition." His imagina- 
tion is stimulated by the idea of the natural " organization of labor' ' 
in which competition results : " the interdependence of businesses" 
is a supreme case of the " law of integration," — of progress from 
indefinite homogeneity to definite heterogeneity. The idea is fami- 
liar, though the language is imposing. But a more specific analysis 
of the operation of commercial competition might show that " the 
integration" is much more apparent than real; that it involves not 
only economic waste but economic precariousness, and that it 
tends to annihilate rather than to extend freedom of competition 
and equality of industrial opportunity. If we are to explain 
obscurum per obscurius, the law of integration might be applied 
to the growth of monopoly and combination even more fitly 
than to the ramification of business. "Integration" has actually 
been applied by students of Mr. Spencer to the way in which a 
railway company tends to become its own manufacturer, and quite 
generally to any process by which the middleman or contractor 
is eliminated. Anyhow, the tendency of the modern organiza- 
tion of industry seems to be the reverse of the condition contem- 
plated by Mr. Spencer. Monopoly encroaches more and more 
upon competition between individual producers, whether under 
the form of monopolies of efficiency (as Krupp or Armstrong) or 
of local services, or of combination (as in syndicates and trusts). 
The organization of industry is, in fact, becoming more and more 
conscious, and the operation of chance "natural" competition be- 
coming more and more restricted. To illustrate the pure action 
of "natural" competition, we have to go to industries which are 
in a condition of arrested development, — industries in which the 
phenomena of "sweating" and low living are conspicuous. The 
growth of monopoly, both in productive and distributive agencies, 
does not mean the elimination of competition, but only of a kind 
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or form that is more rudimentary. The action of competition is 
modified, or even altered in form, but not suspended. In many- 
cases it is shifted from competition between individual producers 
to competition between consumers and producers, or between differ- 
ent groups of producers ; or, again, it yields to that form of emu- 
lation which is only another side of social co-operation. There is no 
monopoly, again, however favorably situated, which is altogether 
above or without any " natural" check from economic forces : the 
law of monopoly price, if less determinate than that of free compe. 
tition, is not wholly indeterminate. Mr. Spencer, however, does 
not follow economic development beyond the point at which it 
ceases to be an apparent illustration of the general processes re- 
quired by the law of evolution. He does not, for instance, carry 
the stage of " compound capitals" beyond the form of the ordinary 
joint-stock company (of which he gives an excellent characteriza- 
tion). The tendency of monopoly to encroach upon competition 
would presumably be set down to the " law of rhythm" or reaction ; 
for what seems a forward movement to the student of industrialism 
is just what the philosopher of evolution tends, or feels bound, to 
regard as a form of "return movement." 

The abstractness of Mr. Spencer's method is, perhaps, even bet- 
ter illustrated by his peculiarly rigid views of what I may call 
social alternatives. Mutual exclusiveness is a bad instrument of 
social, or, indeed, any logic. To Mr. Spencer, industrial organ- 
ization must be either "voluntary" or "compulsory;" whereas it 
would be truer to say that it must be both. The social state must 
mean either "self-ownership" or "ownership by others;" whereas 
it would be truer to say that the social individual is both a means 
and an end. The idea of mutually exclusive alternatives is quite 
unreal as applied to the actualities of organic human life. It is not 
only fatal, it seems to me, to any concreteness of view, but it results 
in quite futile and unmeaning abstractions. Socialism, again, is 
regarded as a form of "ownership by others." This may be true 
of paternal or state socialism (as understood in Germany), but is 
eminently untrue of what socialism properly and really signifies, — 
that is, the principle of industrial democracy logically realized in 
practice. But Mr. Spencer seems to think that even the state is 
something not ourselves ; that democracy is as much a form of 
"ownership by others" as an oligarchy; and that all "govern- 
ment" stands for "conservatism and officialism." Just so far as 
this is the case, industrial democracy is incompletely realized. It 
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seems as difficult to get out of the philosophic, as out of the popu- 
lar, mind the illusion that socialism has any "elective affinity" to 
bureaucracy. Socialism is coextensive with the whole idea of de- 
mocracy and self-government, and yet most of the opposition to 
Socialist administration arises from the representation of it as only 
another form of oligarchic bureaucracy, with added weaknesses and 
disabilities of its own. Even such a generally intelligent student 
of modern socialism as Mr. Gonner permits himself to remark that 
socialism is independent of democracy. Socialistic administration 
proper would be no more "bureaucratic" than any genuine work- 
man's co-operative store or productive society. 

It would really seem as if the metaphysics of evolution have 
effaced the very idea and point of evolution itself. Anything less 
historical or evolutionary than Mr. Spencer's representation of 
"state interference" — a phrase which in a general sense is not 
only obsolete but meaningless — or of modern socialism it would be 
difficult to conceive. To Mr. Spencer there is only one type of a 
social " institution ;" but it may be fairly said that nothing is less 
typical of modern socialism than Mr. Spencer's type of socialism. 
Modern socialism is based upon the idea of as complete a realiza- 
tion of political democracy as possible, as a necessary condition of 
" so socializing the industries of the community as to make the 
livelihood of the people entirely independent of private capitalism." 
(" Report on Fabian Policy.") Or, again, — 

" The Fabian Society does not suggest that the state should monopolize indus- 
try as against private enterprise or individual initiative further than may be neces- 
sary to make the livelihood of the people and their access to the sources of produc- 
tion completely independent of both. The freedom of individuals to test the social 
value of new inventions ; to initiate improved methods of production ; to antici- 
pate and lead public enterprise in catering for new social wants ; to practise all 
arts, crafts, and professions independently ; in short, to complete the social or- 
ganization by adding the resources of private activity and judgment to those of 
public venture, is, subject to the above conditions, as highly valued by the Fabian 
Society as freedom of speech, freedom of the press, or any other article in the 
charter of popular liberties." * 

From all which it would appear that Mr. Spencer's conception 
of the socialist regime would be the stultification and not the fulfil- 
ment of the socialist idea. If socialism is worthy of so much 

* Fabian Tract, No. 70, "Report on Fabian Policy," etc. The italics are 
mine. 
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notice and attention, then it is worth understanding, — a fortiori, if 
it is thought worthy of refutation ; and it may be said that the way, 
and the only way, to the understanding of socialism is the under- 
standing of democracy. Many of the fallacies that beset the un- 
derstanding of socialism are just those that beset the understanding 
of democracy. 

All "government action" — let alone socialism — is, again, to 
Mr. Spencer, "restriction:" it may be with just as good reason 
be described as "liberation." Nothing is gained, and certainly a 
good deal is lost, by this method of making a partial aspect of a 
thing stand for the whole thing, which is just what we mean by 
abstraction (in a bad sense). But, still worse, "the restrictionist 
is the same in nature, whether he forbids free trade in commodities 
or whether he forbids free trade in labor." It is somewhat remark- 
able that the last word of Evolution should be so curiously belated. 
The distinction which Mr. Spencer regards as no distinction has 
been emphasized by the logic of facts ; it has become even a strictly 
economic consideration that the exchange of human services is dif- 
ferent from the exchange of immaterial commodities. A bale of 
cotton is not made worse by being bought in the cheapest market, 
but can the same be said of a human producer? But no: to 
Mr. Spencer one kind of state action is the same as any other kind, 
and a partial aspect of state action is the essence or idea of it at 
all times and under all circumstances, and whatever portion or ex- 
tent of the community the " state" represents; and one kind of 
"regulation" or "restriction" is the same as any other kind. Is 
this the last result of "the philosophy of experience"? Surely, 
Bacon seems to have written the greater part of the " Novum Orga- 
num" in vain ; and too true, it seems, that Burke is more quoted than 
read, and the "historic spirit" more often invoked than obeyed. 
Even that "blessed word" relativity seems to be vox et firozterea 
nihil. 

It will, however, be more interesting to review Mr. Spencer's 
judgment upon trades-unionism, co-operation, and socialism, as 
also his conclusions as to the present state and future destiny of 
industrialism. 

Mr. Spencer makes no attempt to distinguish and co-ordinate the 
functions of these movements in the labor movement as a whole,* 

* Compare and contrast Mr. Hobhouse's excellent and suggestive treatment 
in his book on " The Labor Movement." 
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and (partly in consequence) his idea of them is curiously conven- 
tional and stereotyped. 

Mr. Spencer on Trade-Unions. — In spite of the indebtedness 
which he records to Mr. and Mrs. Webb's "History of Trade- 
Unionism," Mr. Spencer is impelled by his method to find "vari- 
ous parallelisms" which "prove identity of nature between ancient 
and modern trade combinations." The "parallelisms" in ques- 
tion are quite superficial and insignificant compared with the diver- 
gencies : the function of craft -guilds in the mediaeval and of trade- 
unions in the modern industrial system is anything but " parallel." 
Mr. Spencer is disposed to allow to trade-unions a relative justifica- 
tion as "natural to a passing phase of social evolution." He re- 
gards them, in fact, as provisional institutions, partly necessary, 
partly useful, and partly educational. But it cannot be said that 
the evolutionist philosophy throws the illumination we might ex- 
pect on the economic significance of trade-unions. It exhibits a 
"return movement" to the venerable, but somewhat obsolete, ar- 
gument against the influence of trade-unions upon wages. The 
argument depends partly on the treatment of labor as a mere com- 
modity, which carries with it the failure to recognize the influence 
of wages on the standard of life, and the reciprocal influence of the 
standard of life upon wages ; partly on the assumption that an in- 
crease of wages can only come out of an increase of price or de- 
crease of profit, whereas it could be shown that, if it is followed 
by increased efficiency of production, an increase of wages would 
diminish cost and price, and may actually increase, or, at any rate, 
not diminish the profits of employers ; and, lastly, it depends on 
the assumption that the policy of trade-unions essentially consists, 
not in maintaining and gradually advancing the standard of life, 
but in generally "forcing up" wages, and therefore the price of 
products, so that "the trade-union policy, carried- out to the full, 
has the effect that every kind of wage-earner is taxed for the benefit 
of every other kind of wage-earner." The economics of the ques- 
tion are difficult and complicated, but Mr. Spencer does not seem 
to have followed the evolution of economic theory, or, indeed, of 
trade-union action. Nor, again, does he consider the trade-union 
method and principle of "collective" bargaining, or of boards of 
conciliation and judicial arbitration, or the legislative influence of 
trade-unions, all matters of modern importance. Finally, Mr. 
Spencer carries his refusal to distinguish between "services" and 
"commodities" to the extent of asserting that the underbidding of 
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a unionist by a non-unionist, and the underbidding of one trades- 
man by another, are "transactions completely parallel in their es- 
sentials, of which the one is regarded (sc. by trade-unionists) as 
utterly illegitimate and the other as quite legitimate." There 
seems to be certainly something singularly unprogressive in the 
philosophy of evolution. There are cases in which either transac- 
tion might be equally illegitimate ; but the implication of Mr. 
Spencer's position is only another form of the purely commercial 
view of human labor. Consistently with such a view, he expresses 
elsewhere his approval of letting out work by a kind of Dutch 
auction. 

Mr. Spencer on Co-operation. — If Mr. Spencer's account falls 
short of the true inwardness of trade-unionism, it cannot be said 
that his appreciation of industrial co-operation is more adequate or 
significant. Here, again, he has adopted Mrs. Webb's "Co-op- 
erative Movement" as a "compendious statement of essentials;" 
but has not followed her treatment of " co-operative consumption" 
as the typical form — a kind of rude and initial outline — of the prin- 
ciple of industrial democracy, or of the organization of production 
by the consumers as opposed to the "profit-making" employer or 
middleman. Mr. Spencer regards the co-operative store as nothing 
more than a form of economical purchase, and, following the con- 
ventional tradition, confines the strict meaning and proper signifi- 
cance of co-operation to " co-operative production." In a passing 
reference to "the Christian Socialists," Mr. Spencer justifies their 
appeal to Christian teaching in the following statement — character- 
istic, perhaps, but sufficiently remarkable for a philosopher : 

" Though they did not propose to ' take no thought for the morrow,' or enjoin 
as a duty ' sell all thou hast and give to the poor,' yet their conception of social 
organization on a co-operative basis was pervaded by kindred disregard of 
economic principle and essential facts of human nature." 

As Mr. Spencer is bound to believe in the economic harmonies 
of competition, he does not consider whether competition of the 
co-operative type is less precarious than the competition of the 
master-and-workman type of industry. On the other hand, he does 
not dwell upon the democratic aspect of co-operative production, 
though he seems to recognize it by implication ; nor does he show 
that the principle of "labor association" or "copartnership" is 
much wider than the form of the self-governing workshop. Treat- 
ing it under this form, he notes the obvious difficulties, — the " dif- 
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ficulty of business management, adequately intelligent and honest" 
(a "chronic" difficulty, Mr. Spencer adds in a more characteristic 
than evolutionary spirit), and " the difficulty of preserving internal 
harmony." He has himself a scheme of " self-governing combina- 
tion," which he thinks would meet the second difficulty: it is 
a scheme, briefly put, of co-operation carried on by piece-work. 
Such an arrangement conforms to the law of progressive freedom of 
choice, for "the workman's activity becomes entirely voluntary;" 
to the law of " progress from status to contract," for it is through- 
out based upon contract; and, lastly, it conforms to "the general 
law of species-life," and the law implied in the conception of jus- 
tice, — " the law that reward should be proportionate to merit." It 
is at least doubtful how far, on the supposition of a regime of com- 
mercial competition, this system could be regarded as a pure in- 
stance of any of these "laws." Mr. Spencer himself recognizes 
that its practicality would depend on character ; but, inasmuch as 
the co-operative is superior to the " master-and-workman" type of 
industrial organization, he trusts to the operation of natural selection 
for its ultimate prevalence. 

This is a curiously unconscious recognition of the point of social 
democracy, and there is more than a family likeness between the re- 
sults of evolution, according to Mr. Spencer, and the conclusions of 
such an avowedly socialist historian and speculator as Achi lie Leria. 
If Mr. Spencer had given as much attention to the substance as he 
has to the outward form of socialism, he might have discovered 
that he is a greater socialist than he knows. Socialism, no more 
than co-operative production, involves the abolition of the wage 
system, except so far as it implies the dependence of the wage- 
earner on the private possessor of land and capital. To quote 
again from the Report on Fabian policy: "Socialism means the 
organization and conduct of the necessary industries of the coun- 
try, and the appropriation of all forms of economic rent of land 
and capital, by the nation as a whole, through the most suitable 
public authorities, — parochial, municipal, provincial, and central." 
The area of co-operation might vary from the smallest local asso- 
ciation to that of the nation itself, and so far as it is genuinely 
democratic in method it embodies the idea of socialism : difference 
of scale would only mean difference of degree. Mr. Spencer, how- 
ever, seems to contemplate a system of competitive "workshops," 
in competition not only with one another, but with "private capi- 
talism." It is difficult to see how such a form of industry offers 
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the prospect of a general economic solution; nor does it seem 
likely that the realization of industrial democracy will be advanced 
so much by "voluntary" as by parochial, municipal, and "state" 
socialism. It would be difficult, however, to overestimate the edu- 
cational value of co-operative production, or its general suggestive- 
ness ; and it is certainly capable of further and of wider application. 
The limits which are set to its extension are such as are imposed 
not by human nature, but by an economic system which sets in- 
superable barriers to the organization of society on the basis of 
labor. Co-operative production is a part, but not the whole, of 
socialism. 

Mr. Spencer's Scheme of Co-operation. — The point, again, of Mr. 
Spencer's industrial scheme seems to lie in its idea of remuneration 
by piece-work. It is doubtful whether such a principle is workable 
in practice or justifiable in theory. It seems to be an echo of the 
right of any person, or group of persons, to "the entire product of 
their labor." As against such an idea, socialism sets the idea of 
industrial solidarity. "It recognizes that wealth is social in its 
origin and must be social in its distribution, since the evolution of 
industry has made it impossible to distinguish the particular con- 
tribution that each person makes to the common product, or to 
ascertain its value." It is only the abstractness of Mr. Spencer's 
"law of justice" that gives it the appearance of justice; and as an 
ideal of individualistic justice it seems to fall short of social justice. 
Its logical realization would be not only fatal to the "co-operative 
spirit," but would tend to weaken the protection which labor, as a 
whole, has gained in the establishment of standard wages and trade- 
union conditions of industry.* Moreover, it suggests a false view 
of wages or property, — the true view being, as Mr. Bosanquet 
admirably expresses it, that " wages or property, one's share of 
the produce of society, is not there to reward one for doing work, 
but either to give one work to do, or to enable one to do it ; and it 
is by that standard alone that its adequacy must be judged" (" Es- 
says and Addresses," p. 65). 

Mr. Spencer on Socialism. — Mr. Spencer's conception of social- 



* It may be mentioned that Mr. Spencer's suggestion first saw the light in 
Labour Copartnership, a journal devoted to the cause of co-operative " produc- 
tion," based on the copartnership of the workers; but it was unfavorably received, 
partly on theoretical, partly on practical, grounds. It was also severely handled 
by Kropotkin in Freedom. 
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ism is, as already implied, a crucial instance of the fixed ideas under 
which he regards industrial institutions : the prophet of evolution 
recognizes no evolution in socialism. He adopts the conventional 
idea of the socialistic regime as "simply another form of the bureau- 
cratic regime," but does not explain the antagonism of German 
social democracy to "state socialism" and officialdom. He does 
not even too carefully distinguish socialism from certain forms of 
communism. " At the same time that it is biologically fatal, the 
doctrine of the socialists is psychologically absurd. ' ' Biologically 
fatal, because, by proposing to extend the rSgime of the family to 
the whole community, socialism favors " the fostering of the weak 
by the strong," and would therefore violate one great law of or- 
ganic evolution by suspending the " natural relation between effort 
and benefit." Psychologically absurd, because it assumes "the 
character of all to be so noble that it causes continuous sacrifice of 
self to others, and so ignoble that it continually lets others sacrifice 
to self;" and, moreover, because it would "suspend the natural 
relation between the instinctive actions of parents and the welfare 
of the progeny," — that is, by transferring children to the care of 
the state ; and this is the other great law of organic evolution that 
"more or less fully the doctrine of collectivists, socialists, and 
communists" proposes to suspend. That there are and have been 
certain " proposals" to which this criticism applies, it would be use- 
less to deny ; but they are certainly not characteristic of the purpose 
or practice of collectivism. We are then shown that " the real 
human nature around us makes the irrationality of socialistic hopes 
still more conspicuous," and the reign of "maleficent selfishness" 
is depicted with Mr. Spencer's characteristically vigorous and en- 
cyclopaedic touch. But it is difficult to see what is the use of these 
promiscuous and undiscriminating characterizations. The few pages 
in Mill's "Autobiography" upon socialist ideas and prospects, 
though they make no pretensions to even an appearance of scien- 
tific importance, show not only more insight into the meaning of 
socialism, but also more appreciation of the meaning of social evo- 
lution than all these loosely constructed and badly-aimed general- 
ities. 

Modern socialism does not put itself forward as a panacea for all 
human evil, but only as a remedy for the evils produced by a defec- 
tive organization of industry and an unhealthy distribution of wealth. 
Its distinctive idea is that of practical industrial democracy. It 
aims at nothing more or less than the utmost possible achievement 
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of democracy — political, social, and industrial — at making the life 
and livelihood of the people " entirely independent of private capi- 
talism." In other words, it aims at the organization of society 
upon the basis of the free and independent labor of the members 
composing the community ; and this, it is held, implies " the re- 
organization of society by the emancipation of land and industrial 
capital from individual and class ownership and the vesting of them 
in the community for the general benefit." (Fabian Basis.) 

Mr. Spencer, in his chapter on "Co-operation," emphasizes the 
element of " coerciveness" in the " master-and-workmen type" of 
industry. In his chapter on "Socialism," however, he describes 
the modern industrial system as "one under which coerciveness 
approaches a minimum," and socialism, being "simply" a civil regi- 
mentation parallel to military regimentation, — it is odd how often 
"simply" occurs in the philosophy of evolution, — as a form, the 
worst form, of social coerciveness. But the whole point of social- 
ism lies in its endeavor not only to make the livelihood of the 
workman independent of individual or class ownership of land and 
capital, but to gradually substitute a form of industrial organization 
in which practical equality of industrial opportunity would be com- 
bined with direct community of interest and with very much less 
"interference with personal liberty" than the present system 
involves. 

Mr. Spencer might just as well urge that political democracy is 
only the substitute of one "master" for another; and his ideal of 
"self-ownership" could only be logically realized by every man on 
his own independent island, — a somewhat precarious form of per- 
sonal freedom. When, however, he describes the ideal as "com- 
plete ownership of the unit and exercise over him of nothing more 
than passive influence by the aggregate," his language, however 
vague and philosophically unsatisfactory, seems to imply a concep- 
tion of freedom that can only be actualized in and through a soci- 
ety in which all are equally means and ends. 

Mr. Spencer on the Industrial Future. — Mr. Spencer is a pessi- 
mist as to the near, an optimist as to the distant future. He foresees 
the coming " rule of official classes," and this he regards as a " re- 
turn movement," — that is, to social restraint and dictation. He 
does not know how long this phase of social life — this rhythmic 
change — may last. Its issue will probably be various and uncer- 
tain, although generally disastrous. A military despotism may 
break the "intolerable strain" of the official classes, or, again, the 
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laws of organic evolution will assert themselves in the gradual decay 
or "practical extinction" of the society, or its conquest by a less 
emasculated people, before whom " the socialistic organization will 
go down like a house of cards, as did that of the ancient Peruvians 
before a handful of Spaniards." 
On the other hand : 

" If the process of evolution, which, increasing throughout past time, has 
brought life to its present height, as we cannot but anticipate, then, amid all the 
rhythmical changes in each society, amid all the lives and deaths of nations, amid 
all the supplantings of race by race, there will go on that adaptation of human 
nature to the social state which began when savages first gathered together for 
mutual defence, — an adaptation finally complete." 

The two views are combined in the idea of "relative" optimism ; 
"the cosmic progress brings about retrogression as well as progres- 
sion;" there is no uniform ascent from lower to higher, but only 
"an occasional production" of higher types, and social evolution 
" must, while producing step after step higher societies, leave out- 
standing many lower." Mr. Spencer, however, trusts to the primary 
process of " integration," which, having so far manifested itself in 
the formation of larger and larger nations, may culminate in a 
"peace-maintaining federation" of the highest nations, putting an 
end to internecine strife and to "the rebarbarization which is cer- 
tainly undoing civilization." Then "there may be effectual prog- 
ress towards that equilibrium between constitution and conditions, 
between inner faculties and outer requirements, implied by the final 
stage of evolution." All the great societies may at least "become 
similar in those cardinal traits which result from complete self-own- 
ership of the unit and exercise over him of nothing more than passive 
influence by the aggregate." 

" On the one hand, by continual repression of aggressive instincts and exer- 
cise of feelings which prompt ministration to public welfare, and, on the other 
hand, by the lapse of restraint, gradually becoming less necessary, there must be 
produced a kind of man so constituted that, while fulfilling his own desires, he 
fulfils also the social needs. . . . Long studies . . . have not caused me to re- 
cede from the belief expressed nearly fifty years ago : ' The ultimate individual 
will be one whose private requirements coincide with public ones. He will be 
that manner of man who, in spontaneously fulfilling his own nature, incidentally 
performs the functions of a social unit, and yet is only enabled so to fulfil his own 
nature by all others doing the like.' " 

It is with this sentence that Mr. Spencer concludes the " Princi- 
ples of Sociology," and it must be admitted that it is "a great 
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word." Sociologists, as we know, disagree even more than other 
doctors, when they offer us guidance and direction ; but the social- 
ist has no ground of disagreement with Mr. Spencer's description 
of the principle of a completely adapted social state. For the whole 
object of socialism is to provide the economical mechanism which 
will satisfy the idea of economic harmony and equilibrium. Where 
the socialist differs from Mr. Spencer is in thinking that "socialis- 
tic" methods are helping to form and not to hinder such a future. 
It would seem that all social, like all moral, ideals tend to meet, 
when stated at their best. "The socialist" does not quarrel with 
the end, as stated by "the individualist," only with his judgment 
on the means; but "the individualist" not only quarrels with the 
means, but mistakes the aims of socialists, partly because socialists 
have mistaken them themselves. This is why we find ourselves dis- 
puting with Mr. Spencer at almost every point on the road to his 
"conclusion," and most heartily endorsing the conclusion itself. 
But we certainly cannot consider Mr. Spencer's book on " Indus- 
trial Institutions" a favorable example of the synthetic philosophy, 
or a good augury for the claims of "sociological" science. It 
seems to us a thing of shreds and patches, and, so far from im- 
pressing us with the advance of sociology, is continually suggestive 
of the different kinds of "bias" and "subjective difficulty" which 
Mr. Spencer has shown to affect the study of social science. It 
often reads like an expression of personal feeling and experience, 
under the appearance of a scientific demonstration ; and it is to be 
regretted that Mr. Spencer should have given the weight of his great 
authority, as also of the authority of the "Synthetic Philosophy," 
to what we cannot help regarding as political and economical ob- 
scurantism. But this in no way diminishes our profound admira- 
tion of his devoted and disinterested labors, of the sincerity and 
earnestness of his purpose, of the breadth and dignity of his specu- 
lation, or of his signal services to the cause of commercial mo- 
rality and national honor, of individual freedom and international 
peace. 
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